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LINCOLN  LORE       /'/Z.*? 


way  out  in  New  York.  Some  falloff  from  the  level  of  support  of  a 
Presidential  election  year  was  to  be  expected.  Lincoln  an- 
nounced the  most  controversial  act  of  his  entire  administration 
less  than  two  months  before  election  day,  and  it  was  a  measure 
certain  not  to  please  the  race-conscious  voters  of  central  Illi- 
nois. Nevertheless,  Swett  maintained  the  level  of  Republican 
support  in  the  last  off-year  election.  It  is  possible  that  the  acts  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  energized  Democrats  who  usually 
did  not  vote  in  off  years,  but  Lincoln's  policies  apparently  had 
little  ill  effect  on  the  voters  who  normally  went  to  the  polls. 

Shelby  Cullom  hinted  at  another  possible  explanation  of  the 
Republican  loss:  ".  .  .  while  the  Congressional  district  was 
made  by  me,  and  for  myself,  I  gave  way  to  Mr.  Swett,  and  the 
opposition  carried  it."  This  explanation  would  ignore  the  effect 
of  the  issues  that  intervened  between  the  redistricting  and  the 
election  and  focus  on  the  candidate's  assets.  Such  an  explana- 


tion probably  exaggerates  Cullom's  political  acumen  (as  well 
as  his  power  in  the  Illinois  legislature),  but  it  is  clearly  true  that 
many  things  besides  national  issues  were  at  work  in  producing 
the  result.  Swett's  performance,  compared  to  the  1858  results, 
shows  a  superior  standing  in  McLean  County  and  an  inferior 
one  in  Sangamon  County,  a  phenomenon  best  explained  not  by 
the  issues  but  by  the  fact  that  Swett  was  a  resident  of  McLean 
County.  Incidentally,  Cullom  won  the  district  by  thumping 
majorities  in  1864  and  1866. 

For  Harry  Pratt's  sake,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  criticize  an  attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of  an  election  than 
it  is  to  find  another  meaning.  Pratt  did  the  pioneering  work  on 
this  contest,  and  little  enough  has  been  done  on  Illinois  politics 
in  this  period  that  we  should  be  grateful  for  any  careful  work. 
The  time  has  come  to  build  on  that  work  and  to  deepen  our 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  Lincoln's  home  state. 


VOTES  FOR  CONGRESS  IN  THE  SEVEN  ILLINOIS  COUNTIES 
WHICH  BECAME  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
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THE  ART  OF  PHILANTHROPY: 
THOMAS  BARBOUR  BRYAN  AND  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Thomas  Barbour  Bryan,  a  Virginian  who  never  met  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  did  as  much  to  immortalize  Lincoln  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  as  any  single  man.  Born  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1828,  Bryan  was  a  blood  relation  of 
prominent  Old  Dominion  politicians.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  he  was  a  genuinely 
cultured  man,  a  German  scholar  who  was  also  proficient  in 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek.  He  moved  to  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1848,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  army 
chaplain. 

After  practicing  law  in  Cincinnati,  across  the  river  from  his 
Kentucky  home,  Bryan  moved  to  Chicago  in  1853.  Real  estate 
speculation  there  brought  him  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was 
also  a  life  insurance  agent  and  president  of  a  fire  insurance 
company.  He  became  a  Republican  in  politics  and  a  patron  of 
the  arts. 

Art,  rather  than  politics,  brought  Bryan  his  connection  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  By  the  late  1850s,  George  Peter  Alexander 


Healy,  a  successful  painter  with  life  portraits  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Henry  Clay,  John  Tyler,  and  many  other  eminent  Ameri- 
cans to  his  credit,  was  a  neighbor  of  Bryan's  in  rural  Cottage 
Hill  (now  Elmhurst),  Illinois.  The  artist  was  financially 
strapped,  and  Bryan  made  him  an  offer  he  could  not  well 
refuse.  In  exchange  for  Healy's  Cottage  Hill  property  and  more 
than  thirty  canvases,  Bryan  sold  Healy  eighty  acres,  four  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  for  $12,000  in  cash,  to  be  paid  over  three  years 
while  Healy  lived  rent  free  at  Cottage  Hill. 

Bryan  had  built  a  concert  and  lecture  hall  on  Clark  Street 
across  from  the  courthouse,  and,  with  the  acquisition  of  Healy's 
paintings,  he  turned  some  of  the  rooms  in  Bryan  Hall,  as  he 
called  it,  into  a  gallery.  There  visitors  could  see  Healy's 
immense  historical  paintings,  Franklin  before  Louis  XVI, 
urging  the  claims  of  the  American  Colonies  (eight  feet  by  five 
feet)  and  Webster  in  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  well 
as  the  portraits. 


LINCOLN     LOKK 


Editors  friondly  to  tho  causo  will  please  give  insertion  In 
tholr  papers  to  tho  following: 

A  PERFECT  FAC  SIMILE  OF  THE 

ORIGINAL    MANi  SCRIPT 

or  tiik  , 

EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION. 

To  k  *U  fur  ihf  IWIil  if  (he  PrnDanrot  Soldiers'  Don', 
FOR    THE    SUM    OF    TWO    DOLLARS. 


Appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  the  Loyal  States  in 
Behalf  of  Disabled  Union  Soldiers. 


ami  Willing 

'lUl.S, 

li'lu'vu.h,    Comfort   and   a  an 

(or  nni 

-Wounded   Juvoc.s. 


i  i  . 

T„.  1IOMB  FOB  SrCK    kND  DISABL1  D 

BOLDI1 

„ur  pa',     :  I  bo  nth  to  baltl 

lor   the  :  Df  our  glorious  institutions,  ■    lly         : 

,r„i  -..  :    .  will  return  lo  as  i  111    n  inj  li  .1  limbs, 

:,.,..       ..,     ,boi  during  il"1  rem  ilnli  ■•  period 

To  lueh  <"i  «•■  i  '  '  ■  onto  anil 

i    i        Bui  »>•  in    i  ■  I  ncroni  pnblli  ni  odl 


From  i he  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  Circular  for  Bryan's  facsimile. 

On  November  10,  ISriO,  along  with  a  printed  circular  advertis- 
ing Bryan  Hall,  the  Chicago  real  estate  speculator  and  philan- 
thropist sent  President-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  be  handed  to  him  by  Healy.  The  painter  was  on  his 
way  South,  and  Bryan  had  commissioned  him  to  stop  in 
Springfield  and  gain  two  or  three  sittings  by  Lincoln  on  which 
to  base  a  portrait  for  his  gallen  Despite  being  a  Virginian 
Bryan  wrote,  he  was  heartily  glad  to  know  that  Lincoln  would 
BOOIl  occupy  the  White  House.  The  President-elect  apparently 
granted  the  artist's  request,  and  the  result  was,  in  Harold 
llol/er's  words,  "a  romanticized  three-quarters  profile"  of  Lin- 
coln. If  Healy's  reminiscences  as  a  very  old  man  are  to  be 
trusted.  Lincoln  at  one  of  the  sittings  had  just  finished  reading 
a  letter  from  a  woman  who  complained  about  his  looks.  "It  is 
allowed  to  be  ugly  in  this  world,"  said  Lincoln,  "but  not  as  ugly 
as  I  am."  Among  Lincoln's  minor  preoccupations  at  the  time 
was  his  musing  on  growing  a  beard,  and  he  asked  Healy.  "Will 
vim  paint  me  with  false  whiskers?  No?  I  thought  not."  Perhaps 
the  kindly  President  elect  was  worrying  about  the  future  worth 
of  Healy's  portrait  if  he  made  it  "obsolete"  by  changing  his 
appearance  with  whiskers. 

An  invitation  to  visit  Bryan's  gallery  in  Chicago  followed  m 
about  two  weeks  The  President  elect  could  find  time  to  sit  for  a 
portrait,  bu.1  a  trip  to  Chicago  for  gallery  browsing  was  out  of 
the  1 1  nest  ion.  "I  now  fear  I  can  not  find  leisure  to  avail  myself  of 
this  Mr  Bryan's  kindness."  Lincoln  replied.  The  invitation, 
interestingly  enough,  was  to  view  a  "<  lallery  of  the  Presidential 
Portraits  from  Washington  to  1  .incoln  inclusive."  If  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gallery  was  accurate,  then  Healy  must  have  turned 

his  portrait  out  m  a  very  brief  time  indeed! 

During  the  Civil  War.  Bryan  was  active  m  several  home 
front  patriotic  movements  and  served  as  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago   Soldiers'    Home,    established    to    entertain    or    comfort 


soldiers  on  leave  in  the  city.  It  later  became  an  institution  for 
the  care  of  disabled  veterans,  and  it  did  so  in  part  by  means  of 
another  of  Bryan's    financial-artistic  political  ideas. 

At  the  Northwestern  Fair  for  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
Chicago  late  in  lHH.i.  Thomas  B.  Bryan  purchased  at  auction 
for  $.'3,000  the  last  draft  of  the  final  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Lincoln  contributed  this  historic  document,  the  official 
engrossed  copy  of  which  freed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons, to  the  fair,  though  he  "had  some  desire  to  retain  the 
paper."  Bryan  must  already  have  had  his  scheme  in  mind 
when  he  bought  the  document  because  he  acted  very  quickly 
thereafter.  He  let  the  Soldiers'  Home  hold  the  proclamation 
"in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  &  disabled  soldiers  in  the 
Union  Army."  Bryan  had  a  Chicago  lithographer  named 
Edward  Mendel  copy  the  handwritten  document  for  reproduc- 
tion along  with  Lincoln's  letter  conveying  the  draft  to  the  ladies 
in  charge  of  the  sanitary  fair.  By  late  December,  INri.'i,  Bryan 
was  advertising  the  Mendel  facsimile  in  the  circular  shown 
in  FIGURE  4. 

On  January  7. 1864,  Bryan  wrote  President  Lincoln,  sending 
him  "the  two  first  copies  of  the  lithographed  Facsimile  of  your 
Proclamation  of  Freedom."  The  letter  went  on  to  explain: 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Original  Manuscript, 
which  you  had  "some  desire  to  retain",  will  be  held  by  our 
Soldiers  Home  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  &  disabled 
soldiers  of  the  Union  Army.  —  Although  I  purpose  donating 
a  share  of  the  avails  of  my  copyright  to  the  Home,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  certificates  on  the  face  of  the  print,  yet  at  the 
voluntary  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York,  all  copies 
sold  in  the  East  will  yield  a  fund  for  the  U.S.  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, of  which  he  is  Prest.  .  .  .  The  caption  will  therefore 
be  changed,  my  desire  being  to  donate  the  net  proceeds  to  the 
soldiers. 
Lincoln  responded  on  the  18th,  remarking  in  his  always  cau- 
tious and  precise  way,  "I  have  to  say  that  although  I  have  not 
examined  it  in  detail,  yet  it  impresses  me  favorably  as  being  a 
faithful  and  correct  copy." 

Charles  Eberstadt's  standard  work,  Lincoln  's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  which  discusses  "in  chronological  sequence" 
the  "historical  course  of  the  writing  and  publication  of  Iin- 
coln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  identifies  three  different 
editions  of  the  Mendel  lithograph  published  before  186fi.  Curi- 
ously, Eberstadt  assigns  an  earlier  number  to  the  edition  which 
was  vertical  in  format  and  carried  the  inscription:  "BY  AN 
ARRANGEMENT  WITH  HON.  T.  B.  BRYAN.  THE  U.S. 
SANITARY  COMMISSION  DERIVES  A  LIBERAL  SHARE 
OF  THE  PROFITS  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  EACH  OF  THIS 
FACSIMILE"  with  the  signature  of  Henry  W.  Bellows  below 
it.  The  edition  that  was  horizontal  in  format  and  lacked  any 
mention  of  Bellows  or  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  given  a  later 
number.  Bryan's  letter  to  Lincoln  is.  admittedly,  ambiguous, 
but  it  sounds  distinctly  as  though  the  message  about  Bellows 
was  to  be  added  to  the  version  Lincoln  saw,  the  first  version. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  horizontal  version  was  really 
the  first,  though  this  judgment  would  not  explain  the  existence 
at  Brown  University  of  a  copy  of  the  vertical  version  lacking 
Bellow's  signature.  However.  Eberstadt  does  note  that  the  copy 
of  the  horizontal  version  at  the  Library  of  Congress  has  "Filed 
Dec.  .'id,  18ri3"  written  on  it  and  "Copyright  17  Aug  til"  stamped 
on  it.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  horizontal  ver- 
sion as  the  one  Lincoln  saw. 

It  is  a  small  matter.  If  the  circular  promoting  the  sale  of  the 
lithograph  can  be  believed,  a  "lady  solicitor"  was  assigned  to 
each  district  in  Chicago  to  sign  up  subscribers  for  the  facsimile. 
Bryan  recommended  that  the  same  be  done  in  other  areas.  The 
campaign  appears  to  have  been  successful.  One  source  notes 
that  the  Soldiers'  Home  "realized  thousands  of  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  lithograph  copies."  and  the  lithographs  are  not  uncom- 
mon today.  By  mixing  money,  art.  and  politics.  Thomas  B. 
Bryan  did  much  to  spread  far  and  wide  Lincoln's  image  and  the 
text  of  his  greatest  pnxlamation. 


In  the  Next  Lincoln  Lore 


A  call  for  pa|)ers  on  Lincoln. 

A  call  for  papers  on  Illinois  history. 

News  of  a  summer  institute  on  the  Civil  War. 


I^^V        '**     AF'    ^   !9«3    (anniversary  of 
rG^HP0  fU^bloodshed^  War   iaJBalto) 

Dea^Marl  £f?M  !ALWAYS   USE 

BRYAN  until  I  began  p^ofreadi^g^ffieoitgie'llt- 


Kackley's  NOTABLE  PERSONS  AT  OAK HILL  CEMETERY— 

this  morning.   Then  in  comes  your  Lincoln  Lore 
t^with  a  splendid  article  about  Tom. 
^~         I  telephoned  George,  who  is  the  Supt. 
^ J  of  Oak  Hill,  whose  financial  angel  was  W.  W. 

Corcoran,  and  George  says  Corcoran  bought  from  Tom 
Healyfs  paintings  of  the  Presidents,  turned  down 
\   by  one  of  the  French  Napoleons,  for  his  Gallery 
\   (I  have  seen  them  displayed  there).   Also  George 
^4  thinks  the  Bryans  intermarried  with  the  Judge 
r Wylie  (also  buried  in  Oak  Hill)  whose  writ  of 
*  Miabeas  Corpus  for  Mrs.  Surratt  was  negated  by 
Andrew  Johnson's  directions  on  July  7,  IS65. 


